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Introduction 


With the coming into force on October 1, 1966, of the Government Organ- 
ization Act, 1966, Statutes of Canada, 1966-67, c. 25, the duties, powers and 
functions of the Secretary of State are substantially altered. 


Heretofore, the Secretary of State was also the Registrar General of Canada. 
By this Act, a separate department of the Registrar General is created with 
functions and duties as set out in sections 8 and 9 of the Act. 


The Secretary of State under the provisions of section 34 and 42 of the 
Government Organization Act, 1966, has responsibility for 


(a) citizenship; 
(b) elections; 


(c) State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence and the custody 
of State records and documents; 


(d) the encouragement of the literary, visual and performing arts, learning 
and cultural activities; and 


(e) libraries, archives, historical resources, museums, galleries, theatres, 
films and broadcasting. 


The statute, further, puts the control, management and administration of the 
National Museum of Canada, the administration of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act and of the Public Archives Act under the Secretary of State. 


The Under Secretary of State, in addition to his responsibility in respect 
to the operations of the Citizenship and Citizenship Registration Branches, the 
Bureau for Translations, the National Museum, the Education Support Branch, 
the Ceremonial, Protocol and the Parliamentary Returns Branch, and the 
National Arts Centre, advises the Minister on matters of policy coordination in 
the fields of the visual and performing arts, broadcasting, films, publishing, 
archives, libraries, historical resources and in relation to the programmes of the 
Centennial Commission. 


The re-allocation of duties, powers and functions in the terms of the Govern- 
ment Organization Act, 1966, is reflected in the contents of this report. 
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Citizenship Branch 


The continuing role of the branch is the development of inter-group and 
inter-regional understanding throughout Canada and encouragement, at the 
local level, of fuller participation by all ethnic groups in community activities. 


Midway through the year, the branch and its functions were transferred 
to the Department as part of the reorganization which separated the Govern- 
ment’s Immigration and Citizenship programmes, and placed the former in 
the new Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


Activities of the branch were focussed in nine programme areas: immigrant 
integration, language instruction, multi-ethnic activities, Indian integration, 
bicultural relations, human rights, youth services, travel and exchange and 
citizenship development. 


Services of the branch were extended and strengthened by the opening 
of new field offices in Rouyn, Halifax, St. John’s and Fort William. 


Immigrant integration, language instruction and citizenship development 


The division of functions between the two departments places responsibility 
with Manpower and Immigration for the economic integration of immigrants, 
and with the Secretary of State for their social and cultural integration in the 
greater Canadian community. The two departments share in research studies 
in the problems of integration. 


Language classes are being continued by the branch and were increased 
in number during the year to keep pace with the growth of immigration. In 
cooperation with provincial departments of education, local school boards 
and voluntary agencies, language instruction was extended to cater for persons 
in special categories, such as housewives and shift workers, and intensive summer 
courses were arranged for newly arrived immigrants. 


Basic information for immigrants preparing themselves for a new life in 
Canada is the subject of a series of booklets and pamphlets produced by the 
branch. New and revised editions of some publications were prepared during 
the year and a total of 147,364 publications were distributed. 


Special classes in citizenship for new Canadians were conducted in a number 
of centres under local boards of education. The White Paper on Immigration 
was widely studied and briefs have been sent from a number of bodies to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on Immigration. 


Multi-ethnic activities 


The relationship of the branch with various ethnic groups in Canada was 
strengthened and their activities were greatly stimulated by pre-Centennial 
and Centennial activities. As one example, the Canadian Folk Arts Council 
carried forward the organization of a network of provincial, regional and local 
Folk Arts Councils. Under their auspices, colourful festivals, involving some 
35,000 people and embracing most ethnic groups in the country, were held 
in major centres. Several performing arts groups, chosen for their artistic merit, 
presented a diversified programme on Parliament Hill in Ottawa in celebration 
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of Dominion Day. The branch collaborated in the selection of the performing 
groups and contributed to the cost of transportation and accommodation in 
Ottawa. 


At the initiative of the Canadian Folk Arts Council, supported and assisted 
by the branch, the Centennial Commission and a number of municipal authorities, 
exchanges of folk arts groups between communities were arranged. 


The branch keeps in close touch with the interests and activities of all 
ethnic groups through the more than 200 ethnic newspapers and periodicals 
in over 30 languages published in Canada. These afford a valuable resource 
when articles and papers are being prepared for official publications. 


By the end of the fiscal year, work was in an advanced stage on Centennial 
editions of The Canadian Family Tree and Les Rameaux de la Famille Canadienne. 
A film is in production which will pay tribute to the contribution of ethnic streams 
to the enrichment of Canadian life and the development of the country. 


Indian Integration 


In its work in this field, the branch is increasingly concerned to assist the 
transition of Indian population from reserves to urban communities. Close 
working relations have been established with the Indian and Métis Friendship 
Centres. There has been an increase in the number of these centres and the 
grants made to them totalled to just under $100,000 for the year. 


The branch has developed close links with other government agencies 
and with voluntary organizations concerning Indian needs and provides infor- 
mation to Indians, where and how to seek help for the solution of their social 
and organizational problems. New and energetic leaders have become active 
in the past year in Indian organizations, notably in the Quebec Indian Associa- 
tion and the Alberta Native Federation. 


In preparation for Centennial year, a number of Indian festivals, pow-wows 
and conferences were held. The Indian Centennial Advisory Committee, on 
which the branch is represented, recommended projects to the Centennial 
Commission for financial support. 


Bicultural Relations 


Officers of the branch initiated, or promoted, programmes with voluntary 
organizations in Quebec, New Brunswick, and northern Ontario, involving 
large numbers of French-speaking and English-speaking groups. 


In Sudbury and Quebec City, the department worked closely with |’ Alliance 
canadienne in an exchange of students between Quebec and Ontario. Support 
was given to Le Centre des Jeunes de Sudbury for a bilingual National Camp, 
which provided a forum for youth from across the country. Field officers of 
the branch were consulted by the University of Alberta in planning the ‘‘French 
Canada Week” and the ‘“‘Second Century Week.’’ Financial support was given 
to ’ ACELF for the week-long annual congress of the organization in Regina, 
where an exchange of fifty representatives from major Canadian universities 
took place. 


Human Rights 


In preparation for the observance of the International Year for Human 
Rights in 1968, the department was represented in a consulting capacity on 
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planning committees. Field officers engaged actively in creating greater public 
awareness of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, including activities 
marking the 18th anniversary of the Declaration. In cooperation with the United 
Nations Association of Canada, plans were made to encourage year-round 
programmes on Human Rights, under the auspices of many organizations with 
which representatives of the branch maintain a close relationship. Numerous 
workshops, seminars and conferences were held through the year, on the initiative 
of many leading provincial and local bodies. 


Youth Services 

The role of the branch in Youth Services is being greatly expanded and 
representatives participated with voluntary agencies in the development of 
a large number of important undertakings. These included national programmes 
of the YMCA and YWCA and young-adult community projects. 

The establishment of the Company of Young Canadians and the intro- 
duction of its volunteers into Canadian communities has brought field repre- 
sentatives into a new consultative relationship. The department took part 
in the work of the organizing committee and contributed to the first training ses- 
sion for volunteers in Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

Assistance was given towards the development of youth groups and pro- 
grammes, including the Canadian Indian Youth Council, the Canadian Political 
Youth Council and the United Nations Interprovincial Youth Seminar, to 
be held at Expo ’67. 


Travel and Exchange 

Travel and exchange has excited wide interest and, under the impetus 
of Centennial year, this programme will be greatly expanded. In cooperation 
with the Centennial Commission, evaluation studies were conducted of travel 
and exchange projects. The conclusion reached is that, after 1967, the activity 
should be brought under the administration of the Citizenship Branch. 

The objective is the strengthening of Canadian unity and identity, and 
the programmes comprise those administered jointly by federal and provincial 
governments and those administered by voluntary agencies. An inventory of 
programmes by voluntary groups, compiled in the course of the study, fills a 
300 page volume. 

It is proposed to concentrate on projects with a high educational impact 
which afford good opportunities for inter-group activities. Further study will 
be given to the feasibility of encouraging and assisting comparable international 
exchanges. 
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Citizenship Registration Branch 


During the calendar year 1966, a total of 60,852 people were granted Cana- 
dian citizenship, and 59,224 Canadian citizens applied for citizenship certificates 
as proof of their status. This volume of applications is similar for the past two 
years. 

The number of permanently established Courts of Canadian Citizenship 
was increased from ten to thirteen with the addition of Courts in Halifax, N.S., 
and Regina, Sask., for their respective provinces, and in Sudbury, Ont. The 
Court in Regina operates a sub-office in Saskatoon, Sask., in order to cater 
for applicants in that area. The other locations where Citizenship Courts, 
permanently staffed, are in operation are Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. Smaller 
offices are located at Brampton, St. Catharines, Kitchener and Windsor. 

The Court of Canadian Citizenship in Winnipeg, Man., extended its area 
of operations during the year to include the greater part of the province of 
Manitoba. The northern area continues to be served by Courts located at 
Churchill, Lynn Lake, Snow Lake and Thompson. 

Several individuals have been designated as Courts in the remote areas 
of Canada, thus extending Citizenship Registration facilities to persons who 
would otherwise have to undertake lengthy and expensive travel to major centres 
in order to have their applications processed. Where departmental facilities 
are not available, the Courts of the land continue to receive applications, hold 
hearings and present certificates. 

During the year there was an increase in the number of special ceremonies 
at which Certificates of Citizenship were presented. The Branch and the Courts 
encourage these ceremonies, which are arranged in cooperation with private 
voluntary organizations. In this way, prospective applicants are made aware of 
the process and encouraged to acquire citizenship. The close contact between 
voluntary organizations and immigrants in their communities is of great assist- 
ance in fostering adjustment to the community and helping to prepare appli- 
cants for Canadian citizenship. 

The Branch has endeavoured to publicize its facilities with a view to encour- 
aging persons who are not Canadians to take steps to become citizens. 
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TABLE 2—PERSONS GRANTED CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP BY 
COUNTRY OF FORMER CITIZENSHIP AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION, 
CALENDAR YEAR 1966 


Period of Immigration 
Country of former Ti Fe a fe a Ce ee ee Born 


citizenship Before| 1921-] 1931-| 1941-| 1946-| 1951-) 1956-] 1961- 1966 Canadat 
1921 1930 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1965 

PAM Deitel camene diane ecu cnc eeenec es 19 —_— _ os -- — 1 01 8 — _ 
PAT RETIUIN GS Sree Seton ta wes Lee ee 56 1 — —_ — — uf 24 24 — — 
USETIG:. feces. cae rase eee teeta 857 16 27 4 1 28 336 401 39 a 5 
Belgium. ee eect... sce 704 uf ll 2 — 31 213 366 69 — 5 
Bolivia): or eek cee 2 — — — — —- — — 2 — 
BTA ZT Bi acco oe cee ee ole Oe — iL — —_ 2 29 4 — 
British. Countries... r ae 12,697 14 12 12 45 | 1,677 | 3,611 | 5,889 | 1,450 36 1 
IB UN GATT ele ee Roce cs Mees ae 1 3 — — 7 _ — 
rt FS a Amen ot ie ieee URE le RPA ae — — — — — 7 _ _ 
China eve nore eee 1,622 116 ll — 1 23 224 oe 568 42 3 
9 siti es pa ae a Sx Ex 3 
6 — — —- — — 1 2 3 — — 
15 — _ “= — 2 — 5 8 — — 
245 2 40 19 —_— 32 57 57 38 — — 
ee 8 18 3 — 28 171 ee es 1 7 
CUR OM, Weare ideas cae eee cee 5 a — _ — — — 2 o -—— — 
IE Salvador wien. ace 1 — — — _ — — a it —_ _— 
StOnia.; bene ee cates 182 — — — — 56 89 34 3 — — 
Hinkan ds: wart er yeee. #6) 9.) One ae 706 7 69 4 — 11 188 390 33 4 
HEPAT COl: o iiicatine Metta: tare Memeo 1,106 4 2 2 _ 38 340 556 159 4 1 
Hrench Guiana sakes — — — — — — 1 — — — 
German yd Ws oes eco ee 7, 845 9 34 5 — 282 | 2,815 | 4,160 527 5 8 
Grescey, tae Ae eee ee 2,985 1 5 3 1 22 264 | 2,001 683 3 2 
Guatemalances conc cece eo ceees 4 — oo — — — 2 — 2 —_ — 
Ati. 2 ee eee ee 18 — — — — — 1 6 11 —|/|-— 
Honduras. eet ee sso ese 1 — — — — — — 1 — — — 
Hungary. ee eek lee ee 2,431 1 42 6 — 28 69 | 1,917 356 10 2 
Feelanid ete acral ie ea 1 _ — _ — 1 u — _- —_ 
Indi} Avail SUN, RAMs | — — — — — 1 m 4) — —_— 
o a — — 3 — 1 7 — —_— 
— — — — 2 2 8 4 — _ 
mall Nae, as ah ie pas res 1 jee Ad. 
_— — — _ 3 15 384 389 1 _— 
13 16 5 — 233 | 2,705 | 5,990 | 1,067 7 12 
1 6 3 —_ — 12 40 2 — — 
— — — — — 1 5 3 — — 
i = a oe fe praee ee, ae 1 sahil 
— 1 — — 39 35 44 9 — if 
1 i 1 — 4 31 133 119 — — 
— 8 3 — 67 4 24 10 — — 
— — — _ 1 9 19 — — — 
— — a 1 3 10 10 — — 
a — — oom — — 24 86 —_ _— 
5 10 3 — 376 | 2,488 | 2,603 208 2 5 
6 24 1 1 16 58 s 10 — 8 
— 1 — — 1 9 31 2 — —_— 
ie us 2a a aa. eu ees 1 pee ae 
— — — —_— — — 14 26 — _ 
20 153 55 — 401 386 | 1,184 693 1 24 
— — — — — 77 | 1,054 318 3 — 
1 19 3 — 13 52 83 157 — 3 
1 — — — — 34 139 86 — 1 
3 19 i —- 4 33 45 2 —_ 11 
2 5 4 oa 6 60 167 63 — 2 
1 — — — os = 4 5 — — 
a a8 ans wal = 1 aes 3 = ay 
— 1 a — 1 — 59 66 — _— 
48 130 29 — 211 272 196 95 — 7 
4 — — — “= - —_ 15 28 —_— —_ 
1,239 106 90 55 37 160 223 309 198 9 52 
Wriguay.t..c.. ee ee 4 — — — — — — 2 —_ — 
Wenezueld s, * 85. Beevccs te cteeee 37 — _— — — — 4 8 24 1 — 
Viet-Nam..i 05. .eteicvcccssstteoteacte _ — — — — 1 _ 5 — — 
PU RORIA VAG hacscs evocitcsneeuelt 2,884 — 22 if —_ 37 190 | 1,705 911 8 4 
Totals cams citiaw. eetaee 60, 852 396 781 230 86 | 3,839 |15,142 |31,386 | 8,690 134 168 


(1) Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 


Kiducation Support Branch 


Following the publication in 1965 of the report of the Bladen Commission 
on the Financing of Higher Education in Canada, the government undertook 
a review of its grants policy in support of post-secondary education. Ministerial 
responsibility for coordinating assistance to universities was placed with the 
Secretary of State. 

For the implementation of this programme, the Education Support Branch 
was created: to establish effective lines of communication among the concerned 
federal departments and agencies, and between the federal government and 
provincial departments of education, educational associations and others; 
to develop a research and information facility covering this area of government 
policy and to assist in the administration of programmes of federal support for 
post-secondary education. It is the task of the Branch to keep abreast of trends 
and developments in the administrative and fiscal aspects of higher education, 
in order that advice may be given to the government on questions relative to the 
programmes in this field. 


Legislation providing assistance to the provinces for the support of post- 
secondary education comes into effect at April 1, 1967, and is found in part two 
of the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act 1967. This provides for the 
transfer to each province of a sum equal to one-half of eligible operating costs 
of post-secondary education as defined by the Act, or of an amount calculated 
on a per capita basis, in the event that this should prove, in the case of any 
province, to be the greater amount. For provinces where this latter formula is 
more beneficial, the amount per capita, established for the first year, is $15.00 
and will rise thereafter by the factor of the increase in eligible national post- 
secondary educational operating costs. 
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National Arts Centre 


The office of the Co-ordinator of the National Arts Centre, which was 
established in 1964, has had the responsibility, under the Secretary of State, 
for planning the architectural design of the Centre, the structure of the future 
operating agency and the artistic programmes to be developed and presented 
when the Centre becomes operational. 

During the year under review, there were two major developments. The 
final construction phase began when a contract was awarded by the Department 
of Public Works on June 16, 1966. The National Arts Centre Act, 1966-67, c. 48, 
came into effect on July 15, 1966, establishing a Corporation and providing for 
the appointment of a Board of Trustees. Pursuant to section 4 of the Act, the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and nine other members were appointed by Order-in- 
Council, PC 1966-2273, dated December 1, 1966. The other five members of 
the Board are the incumbents of the public offices named in the Act. The objects 
of the Corporation are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to 
develop the performing arts in the National Capital region and to assist the 
Canada Council in the development of the performing arts elsewhere in Canada. 

Following the formation of the Corporation, the office of the Co-ordinator 
was phased out and the Board of Trustees at its first meeting on March 8 and 9, 
1967, appointed the Co-ordinator as Director of the Centre for a term of five 
years from April 1, 1967. The Director is the Chief Executor Officer of the 
Corporation and has the supervision and direction of the work and the staff. 

When the Centre is completed at the end of 1968, it will contain a 2,300-seat 
opera and concert hall, a 970-seat theatre and a 300-seat experimental theatre 
along with production facilities, dressing rooms and rehearsal rooms for a resident 
orchestra and theatre companies. The building will also house a restaurant and 
a café, an exhibition and information area, office space for national performing 
arts organizations and an underground garage for 900 automobiles. 

While continuing the planning of the future artistic programmes of the 
Centre, the office of the Co-ordinator undertook, during the year, on behalf of the 
Centennial Commission, the considerable task of developing nationwide tours 
of 19 Canadian and 3 foreign performing companies. The “Canada Festival 
Agency”’ was organized for this purpose and bookings are being made through 
1967 which will bring these attractions to audiences in 198 Canadian com- 
munities. An extensive tour by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra in France, 
Switzerland and Belgium was also arranged on behalf of the Department of 
External Affairs. 
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National Museum of Canada 


The National Museum of Canada now comprises three branches—Human 
History, Natural History and Science and Technology. Services common to 
the three branches are concerned with exhibitions, education and information 
as well as technical and administrative functions. 


MUSEUM OF HUMAN HISTORY 


Archaeology 


Archaeological research was undertaken in the Old Crow River basin in 
the Yukon, in the Yukon-Tanana Uplands, along the British Columbia coast, 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and in northern Manitoba. Field operations 
included a survey of the Bow River valley between Mt. Eisenhower and Cochrane, 
Alberta and in the Red Deer drainage north of Cochrane. 


Two burial locations in Newfoundland, one at Manuels Head, near St. 
John’s, the other on West Indian Island, near Carmanville, were excavated. 
Beothuk sites were located and the first ‘‘red paint’’ cemetery to be scientifically 
recorded in Newfoundland was excavated at Twillingate. 


Thirty-one archaeological collections totalling 22,527 specimens and 10 
physical anthropological collections totalling 188 specimens are the bulk of mate- 
rial excavated in the past year. The Archaeology Division collections now 
total approximately 376,000 specimens. 


Ethnology 


Ethnological research included studies of Eskimo society, mythology 
and material culture in the Arctic, the culture of the Téte-de-Boule and James 
Bay Cree, and on Mingan dialect of the Naskapi in the eastern boreal forest. 
A study of Swampy Cree trapping communities was continued and a research 
project on the Naskapi culture of St. Augustine neared completion. 

Language studies of the Micmac and the Abenaki tribes, ethnobotanical 
studies of Ojibwa and Algonquin bands and archival studies of the culture 
histories of the Lac Seul Ojibwas and the Sokokis were conducted. Studies of 
the Parry Island Ojibwa community and Ojibwa dialect, Malecite language 
and social changes were continued. 

Investigation of the ethnic position of the Pelly River Athapaskans was 
commenced and language studies were continued on the Chilcotin, Athapaskan, 
Bella Coola and Gitskan Indians. A study was undertaken on the Nootka tra- 
ditional texts, toponomy and fishing technology. 

Ethnological collections were increased to 27,395 by the addition of 107 
specimens. Of particular interest is the Téte-de-Boule canoe and a collection of 
artifacts from the MacKenzie River region, as well as some Eskimo ivory and 
bone carvings. 


Folklore 


General ethnic studies were conducted among Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Lithuanian, and Japanese groups. Folk songs, folk tales and folk music of the 
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French Acadians, the Hungarians, the Norwegians, and the Ukrainians were 
researched. Studies of folk songs of New Brunswick, Indian influence on the 
Acadian folklore, and secular folk music studies of the Doukhobors were com- 
pleted. 

The folklore collections were increased by 87 tapes and 9,992 manuscript 
items. 


Canadian History 

Research was continued on the political, economic and administrative 
influences on government construction in New France. A study of Lower Canada 
at the end of the 18th century and beginning of the 19th century was initiated 
and the study of the Irish Home Movement was continued. 

Bibliographical reports on Montreal-Toronto transportation services; 
a general report for the period 1790-1860; a report on the value of newspapers as 
a source for the period 1841 to 1867 and an investigation of Quebec potters of the 
18th and 19th centuries were done under contract. 

There were 108 specimens added to the collection which now numbers 7,008 
of which 6,537 are catalogued. 


Canadian War Museum 

In November 1966, the former Public Archives building on Sussex Drive 
was acquired by the Canadian War Museum with occupancy scheduled for 
October 1967. 

One of the most interesting artifacts added to the Museums’ collections is 
a model of HMCS ‘‘Swansea’’, a ship of the Royal Canadian Navy during the 
Second World War. The original BE2C aircraft flown by a British pilot when 
he shot down a German zeppelin over London in 1916 was also put on display. 

Total number of specimens collected to date is 30,861 including many 
large items such as aircraft, tanks, artillery pieces and other large pieces of 
military equipment. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany 

Field expeditions were conducted in Labrador, the Cape Breton Highlands, 
Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia, Yukon, and in the extensive coniferous 
and mixedwood forest regions. Results of these expeditions have been or will be 
presented in floristic and monographic reports. Work was also continued on 
manuals of the mosses of eastern North America and of the vascular plants 
of Canada, with identification ‘Keys’. 


During the year 2,897 specimens were obtained as a result from field work 
of the Herbarium staff. 

A total of 9,912 vascular plants and 9,442 cryptogams were mounted or 
packaged for insertion in the National Herbarium bringing the new totals of 
mounted specimens to 305,912 and 130,594 respectively. Fifteen new ‘‘types’’ 
were added to the National Herbarium’s collection of vascular type specimens, 
bringing the new total to 1,942. 
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Vertebrate Palaeontology 

Skeletal remains of mosasaurs, plesiosaurs and the oceanic bird Hesperornis 
were collected along the banks of the Horton River, Northwest Territories. 
Included in the collection are the previously unknown hind flipper elements of 
the mosasaur Plioplatecarpus, a large marine lizard which fed on squid-like 
animals; and an anterior portion of the neck of possibly the youngest elasmosaur 
(long-necked plesiosaur) specimen ever collected. 

The ‘‘Badlands’”’ of Alberta were studied to determine the relationship 
between the kinds of dinosaurs that have been collected there and the sediments 
enclosing their skeletons. Certain varieties of duck-billed dinosaurs were found 
in brackish water-marsh sediments, while others occured only in fresh water 
lake and stream deposits. A research program on fossil vertebrates was conducted 
to assess the importance and general characteristic peculiarities of dinosaurian 
faunas in late Cretaceous rocks in western Canada. 

Collections now include about 4,700 catalogued specimens of fossil verte- 
brates. Of special importance was the acquisition of the Horton River vertebrate 
collection. 


Quaternary Zoology 

Field work involved collecting Pleistocene vertebrate specimens from 
various parts of the Yukon Territory. Fossil localities along the Stewart and Old 
Crow Rivers were examined and a number of bison and mammoth bones were 
collected—some from silt beneath an ash layer, radiocarbon dated at over 30,000 
years ago. Extensive ice mammal collections were made comprising bones mostly 
of long-horned bison, a small species Horse, and wooly mammoth. Rarer speci- 
mens were of the giant moose (Cervalces), a large muskox (Symbos) caribou, and 
mountain sheep and mastodon. Fossils which may be from 10,000 to 41,000 years 
old, included also a large type horse, giant moose, moose, caribou, giant beaver, 
muskox, wolf or dog, Arctic fox, ground sloth, camel, mastodon, hare and mus- 
krat. Bird and fish fragments, fresh water molluscs and plant remains were also 
identified from the deposits. 

A ‘“flesher’ for treating skins made from caribou bone was discovered 
with bones of ice mammals which could mean that man inhabited the Yukon as 
long as 40,000 years ago. 

This year 160 specimens were added to the previous collection of 650 spec- 
imens for a total of 810 quaternary vertebrate specimens. The most important 
acquisition was the collection from the Yukon Territory. 


Mineralogy 

Mineral specimens collected included well-formed crystals of nepheline 
and biotite, and a deposit of sulfosalt mineral, including nine newly described 
species. 

Other projects throughout Canada and parts of the United States included 
work on deposits of britholite, niocalite, pyrochlore, perovskite, spophyllite, 
fergusonite, columbite, and cyrtolite. 


Zoology 

Major activities in mammology included examination of several thousand 
specimens of mammals from Alaska, the Yukon and adjacent territories. A 
paper on a new subspecies of varying lemming. Dicrostonyx (Pallas), from the 
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Yukon Territory (Mammalia, Rodentia) was published. This. lemming was 
found high in the rugged Ogilvie Mountains of the Yukon in an area believed 
to have been isolated by glaciers more than 10,000 years ago. 


The mammal collection totals 34,183 catalogued and 37,000 uncatalogued. 


In ornithology a research project aimed at reducing the serious incidence 
of aircraft-bird collisions was conducted. Fragments of birds involved in 35 
accidents in Canada and several European countries were identified. 


Field investigations of the species composition and other aspects of the 
avifauna of the Iron Bridge, Ontario region were conducted and 350 specimens 
for the bird research collection on local distributions and numbers were collected. 
Extensions of the known range of about 12 species were also obtained. 


Field studies in vertebrate ethology concentrated on the courtship behaviour 
of the blue grouse in the Bow River Forest Preserve. Anatomical studies were 
continued on the display structures of the blue grouse, using embalmed specimens. 
High speed photographic sequences of courtship behaviour in the blue and 
Franklin’s grouse were obtained. 


Studies carried out by the curator of herpetology concentrated on obtaining 
series of amphibians from breeding areas to assess reproductive size in these 
animals, the size structure of breeding choruses, and the sex ratio at breeding 
ponds. Collecting during this project added 2,168 specimens in 251 lots as well 
as data on habitat and breeding periods in the Ottawa district. A particularly 
fine series of all stages of the Mink Frog, Rana septentrionalis, one of our least 
known frogs, was obtained. The amphibian and reptile collection has now grown 
to 47,217 adult and immature specimens plus uncounted numbers of larve and 
eggs catalogued as 9,609 lots. 


Shore fishes were collected around the coasts of Newfoundland for studies 
on classification and distribution. Included were the sea raven which can puff 
itself up like a balloon when disturbed and the iridescent capelin which spawned 
in silvery hordes upon the shores. Collections of fishes from the Falkland Islands 
including a flightless steamer duck and a penguin, as well as numerous inverte- 
brates, enriched the museum’s holdings. 


Collections obtained in Japan included the pinecone-fish which has a light 
producing organ on its chin and a bright yellow and a brown-striped, poisonous, 
marine catfish. Other collections from Arctic Canada, the west coast, the Peace 
River area, New Zealand, Texas and southern Alberta were donated, collected 
on contract or purchased. These brought the fish collection to more than 80,000 
specimens. 


Field studies were conducted by the chief zoologist on the littoral marine 
crustaceans (sea insects) of western Florida and of the Gulf States as part of a 
long-term program to prepare guide-books on regional shallow water amphipod 
crustaceans (another order of sea insects). Extensive field studies on the littoral 
marine crustaceans of southern British Columbia and the coasts of Washington 
and Oregon were also made. Many significant new records including several 
species new to science have since been revealed. 


A total of 1,360 lots and approximately 74,000 specimens were accessioned 
to the crustacean collection, bringing the total permanent collection to 16,900 
lots and more than 200,000 specimens, including 8,000 catalogued lots. 

Other research activities included studies of the molluscs and of the post- 
glacial history of Sable Island, Nova Scotia. Collecting was also carried out 
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on Sable Island, Nova Scotia, in northern Manitoba and the adjacent Northwest 
Territories, in the vicinity of the Azores Islands and off British Columbia. 


Field investigations in the Invertebrate Zoology Division were concentrated 
in the southern region of Vancouver Island, British Columbia, where a rich 
bryozoan fauna was collected. Examination of one species taken from this area 
revealed the unique occurrence of dimorphic (exhibiting two distinct forms) 
female individuals comprising ovicelled and dwarf zooids. 


Eighty-three stations were sampled for marine invertebrates, comprising 
220 lots and 2,500 specimens. Lots totalling 1,956 and 44,000 specimens were 
added to the National Collection of Invertebrates over the past year with the 
two most notable accessions from the Queen Charlotte Islands, B.C. 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


A director was appointed on October 1, 1966 to organize a Museum of 
Science and Technology and the National Aviation Museum and part of the 
National Aeronautical Collection were incorporated as the Aviation and Space 
Division. Responsibility for the physical sciences (physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, astronomy) and all technologies were assigned to the new branch along 
with collections of artifacts in some of these fields which had been made in 
previous years. Arrangements for space for exhibitions and other functions 
of the Museum were made during the year with the acquisition of a large building 
in the southeast section of Ottawa. 

The Aviation and Space Division now has nineteen complete aircraft and 
its collection contains more than 100 engines of 27 different types. A Boeing 247D 
was donated to the Museum by Chevron Standard, Limited of Calgary. Another 
acquisition was the 1910 McDowall monoplane, the oldest plane in the collection 
and believed to be the sole survivor of the Canadian pioneer period before the 
First World War. The smallest plane in the collection is an Aeronca C-2, a 
notable American light aircraft from 1929. Also acquired during the year is a 
replica of a Sopwith Triplane. 

A collection of steam engines and some rolling stock acquired by the Na- 
tional Museum in earlier years became the responsibility of the Museum of 
Science and Technology. Three Canadian Pacific Railroad locomotives were 
restored and delivered to the museum at the end of the year. During the year 
many acquisitions were made in antique automobiles, carriages, coaches, sleighs, 
sleds, and other forms of ground transportation. The Museum also acquired 
agricultural implements, power plants and antique fire-fighting apparatus. 


Secretariat Branch 


On the death of the Governor-General, Georges P. Vanier, arrangements 
for the State Funeral in the national capital were planned and co-ordinated 
by the Department. Through the medium of television, Canadians from coast 
to coast of the country witnessed these deeply moving ceremonies. 


A revised edition of the Guide to Relative Precedence at Ottawa was 
published and the Relative Precedence of High Officials of the Public Service at 
Ottawa was brought up to date. 


Following investigation of requests for the recognition of acts of bravery, 
recommendations to the Secretary of State by the Government’s Decorations 
Committee resulted in a series of submissions to Her Majesty the Queen. Ap- 
proval was given for the following awards. 


MEMBER OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(CIVIL DIVISION): 


Grisson, Lyle The Pas, Man. *Sept. 17, 1966 


BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL FOR GALLANTRY 
(CIVIL DIVISION): 


FITZGERALD, Ontario Chatham, Ont. Aug. 20, 1966 
Provincial Police 

Constable John Frederick 

McDapz, Fireman Hamilton, Ont. Aug. 20, 1966 
Thomas Jr. 


QUEEN’S COMMENDATION FOR BRAVE CONDUCT: 


BLANCHETTE, Lieutenant City of Montreal Aug. 20, 1966 
Robert Police Force 
DorRINGTON, Barbara Beechville, Aug. 20, 1966 
(deceased) and Phyllis Halifax Co., N.S. 
(deceased ) 
O’Brien, Sharon Green Lake, Sask. Aug. 20, 1966 
Wriaut, Richard F. Churchill, Man. Aug. 20, 1966 
Kina, Lawrence Churchill, Man. Aug. 20, 1966 
Hareut, John James Dept. of Transport Aug. 20, 1966 
CCGS Alexander 
MacKenzie 


*Date of publication in The Canada Gazette 


The Queen was graciously pleased to send congratulatory messages on 
the occasion of sixtieth wedding anniversaries of 1002 Canadian couples, 
and to 181 persons marking their one hundredth birthdays. 

In collaboration with other agencies, plans were made for the annual cele- 
bration on Parliament Hill of Dominion Day and permission was given for four 
other events on Parliament Hill during the year. The Branch assisted with 
the 22nd Annual Conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 
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The Parliamentary Returns Division procured and co-ordinated returns 
to orders and addresses of the House of Commons and the Senate, and answers 
to questions in Parliament relating to the business of two and more Departments 
and agencies. Printing and distribution was arranged of the Speech from the 
Throne at the closing of the first and at the opening of the second sessions of 
the 27th Parliament of Canada. 


Translation Bureau 


This has been a record year for the Translation Bureau. The attached 
table shows that the Bureau’s total workload reached 137 million words, an 
increase of roughly twenty per cent over the previous year. The areas of activity 
which contributed to this large increase were: 


the departmental sector, where a general expansion of translation services 
was due mainly to the larger number of publications issued in French, 
including a number of historical works published to mark the 100th 
anniversary of Confederation; 

the parliamentary sector, where the longest session in history produced 
a record demand for translation and interpretation services; 

the general service sector, including the Montreal, General Translation 
and Foreign Languages Divisions, where the increase was also quite 
substantial. . 


The year brought some improvement in the recruitment of translators. 
Largely as a result of the new classification and salary structures approved 
in September 1965, competitions for translators attracted more and better 
candidates. 


Recruitment at all levels was actively pursued and the Training School 
is called upon to train applicants, who show some ability but fail to qualify 
as full-fledged translators. Formal and practical training is given to beginners 
with a view to appointment to the Bureau. 


Besides the courses in the practice and theory of translation given by the 
School’s regular staff, a series of weekly lectures and discussions is offered by 
senior translators in the Bureau. 


The Terminology Division and the Training Division of the Bureau were 
reorganized to form a single unit. 


Centennial Year Publications 


An incomplete list of books and brochures, in which the Bureau participated 
with translation and editorial services, follows: People of the Light and Dark 
(Indian and Northern Affairs), The Canadian Family Tree (Citizenship Branch, 
Secretary of State), a History of the Canadian Armed Forces (National Defence), 
Canadian Military Policies (National Defence), Men and Meridians (Energy, 
Mines and Resources), Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada (Energy, 
Mines and Resources), The History of Government House (National Gallery), 
800 Years of Canadian Art (National Gallery), Debates of the House of Commons, 
session of 1867-68 (Library of Parliament), Canada: 100 (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics). 


Legal Translations 


The Law Division translated 451 public and private bills together with 
explanatory notes and indexes, and a great number of other documents of a 
legal nature. 
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Parliamentary Translations 


The Hansards of both Houses for the 1966-67 session of Parliament totalled 
15,528 pages. In 1965, the Debates Division was able to absorb part of the 
overflow of the departmental divisions and thus contributed substantially to 
keep the backlog of translations at manageable levels. In 1966, however, the 
parliamentary workload was such that the Debates translators had little time 
for other assignments. 


Thirty-two committees of both Houses were set up during the 1966-67 
session. 636 sittings were held, and produced an unprecedented 31,710 pages of 
proceedings and reports. With this increase and shorter deadlines, much of the 
work, co-ordinated by the General Translation Division, was contracted out. 
This enabled the Bureau to reduce substantially the time lag between receipt 
of material and delivery of translations. 


Interpretation Services 


In recent years, the simultaneous interpretation of debates in both Houses 
of Parliament, and in parliamentary committees, has grown in volume and 
importance. Increased services were provided to parliamentary committees 
in 1966, following changes in the rules governing the Standing Committee system 
of the House. 


Additional to the requirements of Parliament, assistance was provided 
to departments, Crown Corporations, Royal Commissions and similar bodies 
in Ottawa, elsewhere in Canada and abroad. Interpreters were assigned to more 
than 20 federal-provincial conferences and to meetings of such bodies as the 
Board of Broadcast Governors, the Canada Emergency Measures Organization, 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, the Centennial Commission, Codex Ali- 
mentarium, the Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, 
the Economic Council and many others. 


Overload Divisions 


The General Translation and Montreal Divisions deal with the overfiow 
of work from the twenty Ottawa divisions. These fill the translation needs of 
numerous government agencies that are not served by regular divisions of the 
Bureau. The General Translation Division has a particular responsibility to 
serve the Department of the Secretary of State and to co-ordinate the translation 
of the proceedings of Parliamentary Committees. The Montreal Division, 
which was set up in 1964 to attract candidates who, for various reasons, could 
not accept employment in Ottawa, also deals directly with a number of federal 
offices located in the Montreal area. 


Foreign Languages 

The Foreign Languages Division provides translation services in some sixty 
languages for all government departments and assists most agencies in their 
communications with the non-English- and non-French-speaking world. 

A7 per cent increase over the previous year was due to a continually growing 
demand for technical and scientific translations and for publicity and informa- 
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tional material in foreign languages. 515 scientific and technical books and 
research papers were translated into English from Russian, German, Japanese, 
Italian, Spanish and other languages. These translations are listed with the Na- 
tional Research Council of Canada, which, as the international exchange agency 
for scientific translations, reports them to Washington, London and Delft 
and makes copies available to scientists throughout the world. 


Foreign trade promotion and tourism requires an ever increasing volume 
of promotional and informative literature in foreign languages. This material, 
in order to achieve the desired impact abroad, must be written in a style and 
idiom which differs from the original language version aimed at North American 
readers. The Bureau is called upon to assist in these programmes by providing 
much more than a translation service. 


During the year, Russian-English and English-Russian interpretation 
was in great demand, followed by German, Japanese, Polish, Czech and Bul- 
garian. Conferences such as that leading to the USSR-Canada Air Agreement 
and the annual meeting of the North Pacific Fur Seal Commission were typical 
interpretation assignments. A U.S.8.R. Parliamentary Delegation and a 
Parliamentary Delegation from Czechoslovakia were among numerous travelling 
missions for which escort interpretation services were provided. 


Terminology 

The Terminology Centre published and distributed nine new bulletins 
covering a variety of subjects: miscellaneous terms, financial and commercial 
words and phrases, catalogues of reference works and lists of books and dic- 
tionaries, aS well as indexes and tables of contents. These bulletins are made 
available on an exchange basis to terminology services of international organ- 
izations, the CBC, the Quebec Office de la langue francaise, and university and 
other libraries. 


A bulletin of special importance produced in 1966 was BT-125, Liste d’ou- 
vrages pouvant servir a quiconque est appelé a parler ou a écrire en francais (List 
of books for the use of anyone called upon to speak or write in French). The 
demand for this catalogue has required the printing of a new revised edition. 


The Centre continued to expand its library by the addition of dictionaries 
and reference books, with particular attention to published sources of technical 
terminology and linguistic science. The Centre now has some 300 unilingual, 
bilingual and multilingual dictionaries, lexicons, and glossaries. 


Every day the Centre’s information section answers scores of telephoned 
or written requests for translations of terms, phrases and expressions not found 
in standard dictionaries, a great many of which are on file in its index of some 
50,000 entries. This service calls as well for research in technical periodicals 
and publications. 
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INTERPRETATION 

Howise Of Commons © 5 Sade te theme tes Gbsex see tered cocytats Gite Ce eater ate be 228 sittings (180 days) 
BERGOt).. Fa tote 0M wk with Ce eae ear ete te ve ae athe 87 sittings ( 71 days) 
Parthamentary: Committees cing.) 0S 2... : Se, . eee 505 sittings (963 hours) 
Divorce: Committéés.: (ed's Fereer. bens oes aki tee eee 33 sittings (105 hours) 
Outside Parliament Man-days 
Board of Broadcast Governors 

Feb. 1-2, 1966 ela bic ss chest¥e whee aww BSED TS he SEE 2 

Feb. 23, 1966 Nba esi oi ead ee eS 3 

April 26-27, 1966 ie ee one eee 4 

June 21-22, 1966 Essel Tica. wiieheieiecs ola lkete So. alee aan ae 6 

Sept. 13-14, 1966 ee-dnt. GWinniped). fc asnnsnen s Oe 4 

Oct. 25, 1966 ST ee 2 

Nov. 15, 1966 a LARTLL, "te Ui, cote tN a Bes to We Site ale i 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization 

Oct. 12-13, 1966 al TI el GAT DEIO’ )i aad vin coud tee toie 4 

Nov. 14-15-16, 1966 SIT USe CAT ISIE OL) «cst vera ees ete, Shes 6 
Canada Labour Relations Board 

Oct. 6-7, 1966 pe rLMING.,\ on Ake isnacsendee be ote Conoctie («Mee ae 2 

Oct. 13-14, 1966 SLING. eee cate Me Pace eka aL 2 

Nov. 1, 1966 Sm ANG. cg cnc 5,2 Ws og aa RN 1 
Canadian Association of Administration of Labour Legislation 

May 16-17-18, 1966 OUI, OR a a 5 TRUDE a oe RE Res ole ik ne 6 
Centennial Commission 

Dec; vf: OGG AS Cay). = 2 Ta, a. 5+ Sinn fan basin Sanson’ a Ice pape le if 
Centre of Advanced Studies on Armaments 

May 24, 1966 SAD as bs avceches whee Soe solace bee oe eee 1 
Codex Alimentarium 

July Ba-20 1960S daysreo int cl). toe ee ee 25 
Colombo Plan—Annual Conference 

Nov. 15-Dee. 5, 1966 (21 days)—3 int. (Karachi, Pakistan). . 63 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association—12th Conference 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 1966 (6 days)—I1 int.................005- 66 
Conference on scholarship 

Jan. 7, 1966 UATE A We i cosas tte ih Set eee rate aed c Sars 2 
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63 


66 


Economic Council 
Jan. 10-11-12, 1966 — 
March 4, 1966 
April 7, 1966 
May 2, 1966 
June 27-28, 1966 
Sept. 12, 1966 
Oct. 7, 1966 
Dec. 5, 1966 


Federal-Provincial Conferences 
Agriculture (ministers) 
Sept. 9, 1966 

ARDA 
April 14-15, 1966 
Attorneys-general 
Jan. 6-7, 1966 
Education 
Nov. 23, 1966 
Finance (ministers) 
Sept. 14-15, 1966 


TRANSLATION BUREAU 


Health (deputy ministers) 


Jat coeh CD ant. 1 O00——> ING ae Shas ares Maes hace a tie 
Indian Affairs 

MiarelaMSeOs LOM POCG—2 Intae os) cise disco valde evahelin moe hava bee 

Nov b5-16-17, 1966—2 intss 6. eet een a 
Manpower 

Pia 2, LOGO" "2 IN bos Ne et ania ate eos. on eae 
Manpower—Training 

Jan. 13-14, 1966 =F NTS fo Bee os he tt a 
Resources (ministers) 

Ogre Nov. 3, 1966—3 Inte oo ere ss ss we ee nes 
Statistics—Agricultural 

Mepe 2-3, L906: ——-3 ING. Sewe s eq eel iien o' d aw ae 
Statistics—Economics 

Jane 24-25, L9GBes + =F INb.n tt Pee Ree ee ese ieieale 
Statistics—Education 

Wieyee 201006... Ant eta e eo Skee ere 
Statistics—Labour 

March 31, 1966 aD TIE Sora ea ccyy 9g ee Ce San 

May.18-19;. 1966. 3 inhieees chaste Rt fom oe 
Welfare (ministers) 

Jan. 7-8, 1966 = Oh IGS ante ear ao eae yt es eae 
Others 

DUM cree OOO sO IN bin orate enemies creer 

Oct. 24, 1966 a TG are aaloreinay dei eee eee ahr a 

Nov. 7-8, 1966 Repl EN DEL en haha foirs AiteMbar Lihrt se CAME ran Ae 

Dee: 19-20, 1966... —3 int...t@ouwwelach Sate eyaleim 
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Immigration Appeal Board 
April 5, 1966 med PRTG, RR, ARE SS ihe house eee 


May 4, 1966 ANG e558 8 b5 Se Ds wale alee oe 


Institute of Public Administration of Canada 
Sept. 8-9-10, 1966 —3 int. (Montreal) 


Longshoremen’s Strike 
June 11, 1966 See A brine c\cosey ne oni 


National Defence 
France—Canada Discussions 
Nov. 24-25, 1966 —1 int............ 


Press Conference 
July 21, 1966 Sener Ta? MNS en ey A 
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National Gallery—Symposium on the Museum of the Future 


Oct. 29, 1966 3) int... ) Avenel) 


oeeevecececerec cece eee 


NATO Advisory Committee—AGARD—23rd Meeting 


Sept. 6-7-8, 1966 —3 int. (Toronto). 


Parliamentary Committees 
Finance, Trade and Economic Affairs 
May 31, 1966 a TN ea th a 


Justice and Legal Affairs 
Nov. 30—Dec. 1, 


1966 RNG eo os ele 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 
July 27, 1966 eT Gee. e's: s wrshes eaee 
Science Council 
Oct. 4, 1966 eT Ss icons: 4 cd malt 
Nov. 29, 1966 ee NIE. A oh eiaie 


Spence Commission 


April 27-28, 1966 Pee EI en a ed hee: 
May 9, 1966 prea 1TN 1 og ces seek soni 
May 18, 1966 eee eo i idan eee 


Unemployment Insurance Commission 
July 20, 1966 meres VG coe cian, Weds 
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Number of words 


English- French- 
Translations done outside French English 
LOC AE GFN Te SU BST ia fee ee) UE 2 Oe 1,100 
Commissioner general—Canadian Government 
er EOT AEGIS STI OLG 6 fos eu ascs sacs, « SERRA SEAT Ley tora arte aile in ETL 21,600 
UC VOSUTE NAT ASA 1iTe | Ag CNA 1a nc rR so ob) ER J Aer eC RR 3,000 58, 600 
IBMICERY , NUNES AMG TVCSOULGCES «6450.5 2a aralianeiy 4 ele imie iarain see ewes 168,430 
Hexoort Credit Insurance Corporation... .6)5.c6. 6s coe eka Fete 2,000 
Jose Ye; 9 RAL ls VEN ys op he OT UE ea a 24,800 
SER EEN ELOY Ieee ose WC 255 Ls tans vse RS NAA NUS Ra eC ERLE AUctat Crrdnd 130,925 
Morestry and iiiuiral Development... cule. 20 6 bee te ss es Oo eae 37,330 396, 900 
Bereta Th) WAMU A CON eter cls Sos. ss OL aati ete ke ec ne 3, 986,447 
General Translation (Parliamentary Committees)................ 6,866,355 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development...................... 114,175 
AI EC RAGIN Sa 1 in RROD ta ar 47,480 19,300 
MRIS IN ete ee OP i bo i 9. Shed We os PR le AE clea Rel PMA 134,805 
PEE MT Vo Ore AL PATONG 5's os ks Sasa «wide MRE ae AS ein eho ws he 567 , 750 
BNI OTE EL OENC OS Ae ote a 8s Gla ts a 0 eR AR a bok EE een weed & 290 ,025 
UMALIOMAL OLE VRIBOREO ce) 6 4u5 4's 4.0 die) sla onthe ea oro ieier O cokke Tans oin 8,000 
Na rOnaealun ANd. WEMATC... 4.45. cn dsieb oud a alee 6 bond dal dates 21,550 
eg Naa TOG SUSHIL BR aA Poa a Pp lc ne 12,500 
Public Works (English to German inc. 85,000).................. 353, 380 
Royal Commissions— 
Bilngususm and Biculturaliom . ....... 0422) 9 eleleceies hades a 53,900 14, 400 
CELE Mere ee NN Ah Uke celica ielahhgt he MeR LOMO aha mena gta lal a 232,050 
“SOS 1 EH ate En ha ee VOU UES Pent RLM 584,910 
Working Conditions in the Post Office Dept................... 35,430 
Secretary of State— 
Committee on Election Expenses............. 00.0 cece neces 34, 500 5,000 
INE TOIGL CHET Rete tice oh; bo 6i!2 «9 arses Geen ean Meshes a oss Gea ares 78, 260 
OEE SSS GR 0 go) a ee 38 , 565 
‘Gran bd BYey hae Iee. > 1 O0 e E ete Roch 58 es Ne RC 73,390 
BP Ae ANCA OINTNOLCOG fe 5: i-0.c.ofh ie tiaia a viel euro eae oraud @ S:4><ehidh alae canes 28 ,026 
Be RANE caterer al ok dot oo ihe Seta 50g ally ahaa Ea le reteclebalg he a ect elie 13,200 
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